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For Friends’ Review. 
PARDON AND SONSHIP. 

‘Behold now are we the sons of God, and 
every man that hath this hope in him purifieth him- 
self, even as He is pure.”” We sometimes hear from 
the lips, or read from the pen of some good man, 
that the mere pardon of sin does not constitute a 
meetness for heaven, that even with this goodly 
experience such are disinherited, held at a dis- 
tance; that the returned Prodigal, even though a 
forgiving father had not only received him, but 
clothed him with the dest rodes, and in his own 
house given him a grand banquet, yet because of a 
supposed remaining remnant of inherited corrup 
tion he was still an alien, not yet an heir. It seems 
difficult to reconicile this position with what we un- 
derstand to be the teaching of Scripture, that at all 
times all belong to one of the two classes, the 
saved or the unsaved. Is it not reasonable to con- 
clude that as sin only separates the soul from 
its Creator, even so pardon, or complete absolution 
can alone restore the family relation? Is it not 
true that the new-born infant, though weak and 
feeble and limited in all its faculties, is not only a 
branch of the human family, a member of his 
father’s household, but a legitimate heir to the 
paternal inheritance? But the contention appears 
‘o be that the pardoned sinner is not necessarily a 
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child of God; and hence not an heir of heaven. 
It is admitted that the chz/dren are accepted through 
the merits of the atonement, but that the quicken- 
ing power of Divine grace in connection with 
pardon is necessary for the regeneration of adults. 
But is not this quickening influence an essential 
element—nay more, the principal factor in pro- 
curing the sinner’s pardon ; and does not the bless- 
ing of salvation in all its features, and at every 
stage, accrue to man through the merits of the 
atonement? How would man know that he was 
dead in sin, that he needed to be pardoned and 
restored, only as he is quickened into life by a Di- 
vine visitation, showing him by the power of His 
own inherent light his diseased condition? And 
as Paul seems to teach, Col. ii. 13, ‘* Quickened 
into life again through the forgiveness of their 
trespasses.” Now if the quickening, or making 
alive again, those who are dead in sin is brought 
about through the forgiving of their trespasses, it 
would seem to follow that the often purging or 
pruning of the branches is not designed to promote 
their connection with the vine,—as they were al- 
ready branches in Him,—but rather to promote a 
more vigorous growth and increase of fruitfulness ; 
that the trimming of the lamps and replenishing 
them with oil does not change the character of the 
lamps, but tends to perpetuate their light and in- 
crease its brilliancy. From which it would seem to 
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follow that there can be no pardon, no complete | 
absolution from sin, while the strong man holds pos- 
session of the house, while the prince of the power 
of the air is the ruling power in the heart. The 
former must be cast out with all the polluting buy- 
ers and sellers, and the latter dethroned, before the 
consoling language will be heard, ‘‘ Thy faith hath 
saved thee, go in peace,’’ and such only are par- 
doned—and, if pardoned, justified by faith, and 
have peace with God and are His redeemed chil- 
dren. And if children, then heirs; heirs of God 
and joint heirs with Christ. 1t would seem perfectly 
safe to teach that the Son of Man still has power 
on earth to forgive sins, and that all who come to 
Him through repentance and faith may confidently 
expect that all their spiritual maladies will be as 
radically healed as were those of old to whom it 
was said, ‘‘I will, be thou clean,’’ and the leper 
was healed ; ‘‘ Go thy way, thy son liveth,” and the 
fever left him ; ‘‘ Receive thy sight ; thy faith hath 
saved thee.’’ Also, that the way to happiness and 
heaven is just the same now, just as easy of access 
as of old, when it wassaid, ‘‘I am the way,” ‘* He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life,’’ 
‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved and thy house,” ‘‘ He that cometh unto 
Me shall never hunger, and he that believeth on Me 
shall never thirst.”’ THomas CLARK. 
Grafton, Ontario, Canada. 
OUR LONDON LETTER. 

Advices from the capital of Madagascar are to 
the 18th of Sixth month. A conference of the 
missionaries has been held to consider the low, state 
of spiritual life which is felt to prevail even amongst 
the members of the churches. Politically, the situ- 
ation was nearly unchanged, with the exception of 
the sending out by the Hova government of an 
army of ten thousand men to the northwest coast— 
the largest and most important expedition, proba- 
bly, which they have fitted out. One of the most 
promising of the students of the mission hospital 
has been required to take the medical charge of 
this army, and has left his wife and children be- 
hind in Antananarivo. Six or seven new students 
have just entered upon their hospital studies. 
Several of the London Missionary Society’s mis- 
sionaries have returned to England within the past 
few weeks. 

The little company of Friends of Stavanger, in 
Norway, has lost one of its oldest and best-known 
members, Endré Dahl, who died on the roth inst. 
For about forty years he occupied a leading po- 
sition amongst Friends in Norway, which was due, 
no doubt, to a liberal and enlightened mind, as 
well as to the fact that, belonging to a section of 
the church composed of members in very humble 
walks of life, he was himself possessed of ample 
means. 

Walter and Louisa Morris on the 17th inst. at- 
tended their Monthly Meeting of Devonshire House, 
which liberated them more than four years ago for 
service in Denmark. W. M. was able to report 
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that the quiet resting-time spent at Hitchin (Hert. 
fordshire) during the summer had been favored to 
in some measure restore his health. He and his 
wife believed it would be right for them to pay a 
short visit to their Friends in that country, to see 
how they fare and to give them counsel and en- 
couragement. They proposed to take Stavanger 
on their way, and to return from Denmark by way 
of Minden and Pyrmont in Germany, where there 
are still a few Friends remaining. They intend 
starting in a few days, in order to get through their 
service before the inclemency of the winter has 
set in. 
London, Ninth month roth, 188s. 


Address of Philip C. Garrett, President, at the 
Twelfth National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, at Washington, D. C.,1885. 


(Concluded from page rr5.) 


I have referred to the value of employment for 
the insane, and am aware it is attracting increased 
attention, and gives promise of being fully recog- 
nized ere long. While asking the special attention 
of alienists to this, I would fain lay stress upon the 
importance of it to every dependent class capable - 
of performing labor. Unfortunately , the subject 
has been chiefly viewed, in the past, through a dis- 
torting medium, the medium of economy. Even 
this is not without its value, but it is by no means 
the really important aspect of the question. It is 
the remedial potency of occupation, of body and 
mind, which renders it most valuable, not only for 
the insane, but for imbeciles, for paupers, and not 
least, for convicts. From sunrise. to rest, occupa- 
tion almost constant, though varied, and for some 
individuals very light, is to be recommended. And 
for other classes dependent on public support, their 
own happiness, and the indirect economy of pre- 
paring them for self-maintenance, would be the ob- 
ject, rather than the direct saving to the State by 
their labor while in the institution. The mischief 
that ‘‘ Satan finds for idle hands to do’”’ is ready 
all the time, and needs to be combated everywhere. 
It is eminently true of tramps and lazy vagabonds; 
and if it may be said that the court shows most 
mercy to the convict it sentences to imprisonment | 
at hard labor, the greatest kindness is also shown to 
the almshouse pauper who is required to work. I 
do not forget that none but incapables should oc- 
cupy almshouses. It is true yet, that there is 
hardly one, not absolutely helpless, who cannot 
perform, and will not be better and happier for 
performing, some light labor adapted to his strength. 
But if no well-directed effort is made to employ 
them, the old method will go on, and our alms- 
houses will continue to be mills for the manufacture 
of vagrants, and schools for teaching idleness. The 
professional tramp is one of the greatest foes to s0- 
ciety—lazy, thieving, irresponsible, living in quiet 
times on the indolent charity of the thoughtless, 
where riot, anarchy, and communism are, there 1s 
he in troublous times. Like a bacillus of putrefac- 
tion, he thrives and becomes active on social fer- 














































ment and decay. He is willing enough to work, if 
it is only Satan’s work. The Wayfarer’s Lodge 
system and the Bureau for Non-residents deal with 
this character in cities with some success. But 
driven from the hives of industry where charity is 
efectively organized, he finds refuge in the woods 
and mountains, and smokes his pipe of peace under 
the haystack or in the barn. We yet need Charity 
Organization in counties and legalized power to 
arrest vagrants in country localities, and enforce 
labor on the highways or otherwise. Our form of 
government makes this more difficult than in Euro- 
pean countries. We have no gendarmerie or 
national police, and no State police, nor any form 
of constabulary in the country districts. A move- 
ment of this kind has been started in Montgomery 
County, Penna., its efforts being enforced by a 
private constable in the pay of the Bryn Mawr Re 

liet Society, with the Governor’s warrant for his 
action. Once let a State perfect an organization in 
all of its counties and create an atmosphere tramps 
cannot breathe, and the swarming regions around 
its borders will be forced to take like measures. 
Now there are too many Edie Ochiltrees abroad, 
and the present system fails to reach the evil of 
vagrancy, because as soon as the city grows too hot 
for the tramp, he still has the green pastures and 
sill waters of the country for his home, and goes 
forth to dwell with the lilies of the field, where no 
Charity Organization can make him afraid. Some 
thorough scheme needs to be devised by which it 
wil be as impossible for these parasites on so- 
ciety to live and flourish in mountain and meadow 
as in the crowded metropolis. The organization of 
charity, in fact, is needed wherever charity exists, 
and if charity is to be systematized thoroughly and 
dfectively, so as to extirpate vagrancy, and is not 
to wander itself in vagrant threads, ravels, and 
fringes, at its.own sweet will, the system will have 
to be extended to the rural districts. Unorganized 
§ charity wastes its sweetness. Systematized, its work 
vill produce double the effect, at half the cost. 


fetly, to advert to the present status of some of 
the subjects coming before the Conference. Al- 
though there is little or nothing new in these re- 
marks, it has seemed to me desirable to emphasize 
afew points, especially prevention, employment, 
and classification, three quite distinct topics, as 
taiming more attention than heretofore they have 


wil, preceding them, going even back of their 
wurces to their causes, and scotching them in their 
birth ;—employment, in almshouses, in hospitals 
ft the insane, in prisons, in reformatories and 
sylums, for the defective classes, as of great im- 
portance, being essential to happiness, comforting, 
and remedial, as well as profitable ; increased classi- 


lor the reasons given. 
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I have thus ventured briefly, and very imper-, 











ttceived,—prevention, as going to the root of 


ication, and subdivision, both of the institutions 
— their inmates, especially in the treatment of 
linatics and criminals, as vital to the best results, 









here are other subjects not on the programme 
of the present Conference, as to which there are 
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also living and interesting questions, which are not 
forgotten, but upon which I will not dwell. I have 
sometimes thought the scope of subjects was not 
wide enough. In my own city, there are some 
three hundred or more institutions, of very various 
purpose and usefulness. Hospitals for the sick and 
wounded have not claimed much attention here, 
and numerous other classes of charities. It may be 
worth considering, whether the dependent races, as 
well as the dependent classes are embraced in the 
legitimate area of these discussions. There are 
many important problems relating to them, inter- 
esting to us all. The Indians, especially, who bear 
such a peculiar and anomalous relation to this na- 
tion, and who, although the aboriginal owners of 
the soil, have not yet been granted rights of citizen- 
ship, merit benevolent sympathy. The problem of 
their treatment, so as best to serve the common 
weal, is one of ‘no common mignitude and com- 
plexity, and one well worthy of the purest and 
ablest consideration of philanthropists. 

We must not clip the wings of charity, or limit 
its flight too much. Charity is very broad, and its 
quality, like that of mercy, ‘‘is not strained,” but 
blesseth him who gives and him who takes. Its 
mantle is thrown over every object of pity with 
loving care, born of a Christ-like humanity. But 
it is best and most lovingly and kindly bestowed 
when guided by the hind of wisdom. Wisdom is 
based upon knowledge, and regulates the impulse 
that would luxuriously lavish favors at the un- 
governed dictate of the heart. It is the wise part 
of these Boards of State Charities, these Charity 
Organizations, and these National Conferences, so 
to lay the foundations of knowledge, so to build 
thereon living stones of experience, that our Phi- 
lanthropy shall redound to the greatest good of 
man and the highest glory of God, the great Master- 
builder. 
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SHALL WE DEAL WITH LIQUOR DEALERS? 





oe 





BY JOHN COLLINS, 










In carrying on the great battle with intemperance 
and driving out this gigantic evil, one point de- 
serves increased attention. Hitherto, it has not 
been fully discussed in the public journals, nor has 
it received that consideration to which it is entitled 
by its importance. ‘ 

On the pages of Holy Writ we find the sacred 
injunction, ‘‘ Have no fellowship with the unfruit- 
ful works of darkness.” The principle on which 
this command is founded is of universal applica- 
tion. ‘* Like begets like,’’ and all association or 
complicity with evil tends to destroy integrity and 
finally paves the way for the admission or commis- 
sion of crime. 

Long before the inauguration of the abolition 
movement, there were those who scrupulously 
avoided using or dealing in the products of slavery. 
This very small number was ignored by the over- 
whelming majority, yet their influence was not un- 
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felt. The non-participants in the national crime, 
however fanatical they might have seemed in their 
feeble attempts to abolish it, were respected by 
many who could not doubt their honest convic- 
tions. How much of a factor this practical testi- 
mony against unpaid labor, might have been in the 
settlement of the momentous question, we know 
not, but the names of even the humblest reformers, 
whose characters and motives none would dare to 
impugn, will long stand as way marks to future gen- 
erations. ' 

Impressed with the force of the Scripture decla- 
ration, ‘‘ Whoso toucheth pitch shall be defiled 
thereby,’’ let us consider the question, whether our 
duty as Christians, or even as philanthropists, does 
not require of us, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, to avoid association with evil in every 
form. If our talents, our time, and our influence 
should be used for laudable purposes, are we not 
also equally responsible for the right use of our 
money? While the love of wea!th tor its own sake 
is a fruitful source of corruption or crime, its waste- 
ful expenditure, or appropriation to improper ob 
jects, is also highly reprehensible. Therefore we 
may justly conclude, that, to support another in 
any business injurious to society, is equival nt to 
being a partaker in his crime. This is peculiarly 
applicable, at the present time, to the relation in 
which the public stands to those groceries or supply 
stores, where, in addition to eatables, various kinds 
of alcoholic liquors are kept on hand. The fact 


that we do not buy the latter does not exempt us 
from the charge of assisting in the sale of intoxi- 


cants. Even if there were a separate department 
for these and special salesmen employed in it, we 
are fully aware that the same capital is invested in 
all the articles sold. Consequently, whatever is 
paid for necessary supplies, is, to some extent, 
equally paid to support the manufacture and sale of 
injurious liquors. 

So, however warm we may be on the subject of 
Temperance, or whatever may be our efforts to re- 
move the curse of strong drink from our land, we 
are, to say the least, inconsistent, while we en- 
courage the liquor-selling grocer in this disreputable 
part of his business. Not only may we thus neu- 
tralize the good we would do, but we may possibly 
become opponents of the Temperance reformation. 
A pure, Christian life in word and deed outweighs 
a host of resolutions passed in the excitement of 
public meetings, but not carried out in practice. 
Men of clean hands and hearts are the most effec- 
tive of living preachers. Opposition is directed 
mainly against such, for, if they fall in the conflict, 
the timid or the doubtful will yield without a 
struggle. 

It may be argued by some, that it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable, to obtain family supplies 
at ary other than these liquor groceries. This in- 
convenience might be felt, until either the latter 
would be compelled, by loss of customers, to aban- 
don the trade, or until strictly temperance stores 
were established. Demand and supply advance 
together. If a number of families in one neigh- 


borhood would pledge themselves to patronize such 
only, the difficulty would soon be obviated. 

But, whatever might be the present inconye. 
nience in finding those who ‘touch not and handle 
not’’ alcoholic. stimulants, it surely would have a 
good moral effect on the liquor dealer, to see that 
he must give up that branch of his business or lose 
some of his best patrons. The appeal to the pocket, 
is, with vast numbers in our Christian land, more 
forcible than any other, and it is the duty as well 
as the privilege of every advocate of reform to avail 
himself of this fact. 

In this connection it may be proper to allude to 
the very common practice of renting property to 
those who sell intoxicating liquors. While they 
who own such stcres may be strictly temperate in 
their own practice, or possibly, warm advocates of 
Prohibition, their love of gain often stifles the voice 
of conscience when it would urge them rather to 
suffer loss than to profit by the depraved appetites 
of thousands of their fellow men. To them may 
the solemn declaration be truly applied, ‘‘ Thou 
hast consulted shame to thy house, by cutting off 
many people, and_ hast sinned against thy soul.” 
Hab. ii. 10. Wealth, so acquired, will inevitably 
bring a curse on those who thus serve Mammon at 
the risk of eternal perdition, 

How can we expect a blessing to result from our 
labors in the cause of Temperance—how can we 
hope to destroy this evil of evils, unless our own 
practice accords with the vital principle of disuse 
and prohibition? Let us see to it that the great 
wave of reform be not checked by inconsistency or 
even semblance of abandoning its radical princi- 
ples. The enemy, now so increasingly defiant, has 
crawled, like a poisonous serpent, into every depart- 
ment of the nation, paralyzing the operation of 
every just law, and he must be boldly and con. 
stantly confronted. Let us not be deceived by the 
show of any pretended flag of truce, but, by every 
legal means and by individual example, show to 
the community, that we will have no complicity 
with the national crime. 

. Thus may we hasten the day when this overflow- 
ing scourge shall be removed—thus shall we’ know 
by experience that ‘‘ righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion ’’—thus shall we torward the glorious era when 
it ‘‘shall cover the earth as the waters do the sea.” 


[We are quite willing for our readers to consider 
the above suggestions and arguments, without en 
tirely agreeing with the conclusion drawn from 
them. : 

1. Strong as are the convictions of total absti- 
nence men, we are sure that some persons still re- 
main who conscientiously believe the moderate use 
of alcoholic beverages, at least as medicines, to be 
allowable ; and those who think so, may sell them 
for such use without self-condemnation. Site 

2. We doubt the benefit of the ‘ boycotting | 
method, even when brought to bear upon what is 
generally considered to be wrong. It is a different 
question from that of the suppression of bars and 
saloons. a 

3. It is empracticable to avoid all dealing with 
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people who are ‘‘publicans and sinners ;’’ while 
with the ‘‘ works of darkness ’’ no Christian should 
have fellowship. Our Lord’s example and teach- 
ing were very full and explicit upon this subject.— 
Ed. Friends’ Review. ] 


From The Philadelphia Press, 
LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


With the death of Lord Shaftesbury one of the 
greatest of English philanthropists passes away. He 
was one of the most familiar figures in London, 
and as well known and respected in the worst of 
the slums as he was in the Houses of Parliament. 

Lord Shaftesbury began his public life in 1826, 
sitting in the Lower House for Woodstock as a 
follower of Canning. His father being then alive, 
he was known by the barony attached to the title— 
Lord Ashley—and he soon gtepped into promi- 
nence as a public man. He was returned for Dor- 
setshire in 1831 and Bath in 1847, and held several 
minor posts under the Wellington and Peel govern- 
ments until he succeeded to his father’s honors in 
1851. Lord Ashley was invited to a seat in Sir 
Robert Peel’s Cabinet, but, finding that the Pre- 
mier was averse to the Ten Hours’ Labor bill, he 
declined office. 

The spirit shown by the deceased nobleman in 
regard to the labor bill was the principle which 
guided Lord Shaftesbury throughout his long life. 
He was essentially the friend of the laboring man 
and the benefactor of the oppressed and needy. 
He did not content himself with the reports of 
agents or of societies, but went himself into the 
workshops and homes of the British artisans, talked 
with them on a footing of equality, gained their 
confidence and esteem, and then threw himself 
heart and soul into improving their condition and 
softening the relations between worker and em- 
ployer. . 

He was equally earnest and equally successful in 
alleviating the misery of the very poor in London. 
Finding that children remained away from board 
schools because of their rags, he started ragged 
schools, He organized hundreds of unwashed 
urchins into cleanly clad, hard working bootblacks, 
and now the London bootblack brigade is one of 
the institutions of London. A lasting monument 
to‘ The Good Earl,’’ as he was universally called, 
are the Shaftesbury settlements, tracts of land pur- 
chased in different portions of London and covered 
with pretty little two-storied houses containing from 
four to six rooms. These dwellings are rented at 
very small cost to clerks, artisans, laborers and 
men of small earnings, They are prettily built, 
tdging sidewalks lined with trees, and are fitted 
with all the sanitary improvements of the most ex- 
pensive dwellings. Included in each settlement 
are lecture-halls, school-houses, baths, co-operative 
Sores, railroad station, public recreation ground, 
and a staff of officers to keep away tramps and dis- 
turbers of the peace. Mr. Childs, of this city, has 
approached Lord Shaftesbury’s idea in his model 
village at Wayne. Lord Shaftesbury is succeeded 
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by his eldest son, Lord Ashley. His second son, 
Lord Evelyn Ashley, was a member of the Glad- 
stone Ministry. 
Abridged from the Independent. 
A GLIMPSE AT THE RELIGIOUS LIFE {OF 
LONDON. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Amid the pressure of many engagements, let me 
hastily jot down some of the impressions which I 
have gained in regard to the moral and religious 
life of London. The monster city increases faster, 
I fear, than do the evangelical influences which 
mold and leaven it. Five millions of human be- 
ings now live within the bounds of what is called 
‘* greater London!” There is a growing Zersonal 
tellowship between the ministers of the Established 
church, and the Nonconformist churches—though 
the exchange of pulpits has not yet been made 
legal by either Parliament or usage. The Lord 
Bishop of London, Dr. Temple, is a large-hearted 
and lovable man, in high favor with Dissenters ; he 
presided at the reception given me in Exeter Hall 
by the National Temperance League, and I was 
charmed with his fraternal cordiality. Last Satur- 
day, my kind host, the Rev. Newman Hall, invited 
a company of eminent ministers to meet me at his 
pleasant residence on Hampstead Hill, and among 
them were several Episcopal clergymen; one of 
them offered an extemporaneous prayer at the 
close of the entertainment. Dr. Henry Allon’s 
handsome white head was in the company; he is 
one of the two or three most influential Congrega- 
tionalist leaders in Britain, and the music in his 
church is the model music for all churches. The 
leading Orthodox Quaker, Mr. J. Bevan Braith- 
waite, was also present. He is an eminent lawyer 
of ‘* Lincoln’s Inn,” a profound Bible scholar, and 
has lately published a poem on ‘‘ Paul the Apostle.” 
The Quakers make up in spirituality what they lack 
in numbers; but they are not increasing. Presby- 
terianism flourisaes in London, and its pulpits are 
ably manned by such men as Oswald Dykes, Dr. 
Fraser, Dr. Munro Gibson, Dr. H. S. Patterson, 
Dr. Edmunds, and the Rev. Adolph Saphir. 

Of the ‘‘ Salvation Army,’’ I have not seen as 
much as I hoped to; but one evening in Exeter 
Hall I heard their two commanders-in chief, Gen- 
eral Booth and his wife. The General is a tall, 
thin, nervous man, who looks and acts much more 
like a Kentucky revivalist than like an Englishman. 
His comely bright-eyed wife is his superior in in- 
tellectual power and organizing capacity; her 
speech that evening (on the burning question of 
‘¢ Protection to young girls’’) would have done 
cradit to a member of Parliament. The music 
furnished by an immense brass band—of one hun- 
dred pieces—and accompanied by a chorus of 
many hundred voices, was encugh to raise the roof 
of Exeter Hall. : 

They tell me here, that Booth and his force do 
not confine their efforts as much to the lowest dregs 
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of the population in the worst quarters of London, 
as we in America suppose. On the other hand, 
they do much of their work and gather many of 
their converts among the plainer class of the labor- 
ing population—the very class who might be ex 

pected to attend ordinary Mission chapels. No 
one can deny that the Salvationists have reached, 
and do reach and rescue, some of the vilest of the 
vile. General and Mrs. Booth are—together—a 
perfect autocrat, and control everything. They 
receive and disburse about $700,000 a year, 
appoint all the officers, and remove majors and 
captains and ‘‘ Hallelujah lasses,” at their own 
pleasure. While they may not abuse this supreme 
and irresponsible power, yet they may be succeeded 
by some cther generalissimo who might make the 
Army very mischievous and dangerous. It is pro- 
posed to organize a Salvation Navy among sailors. 
I have criticized frankly the faults of this singular 
organization, because I wish them well, and hope 
to see their excrescences pruned off. That this 
colossal city needs all the salt they can furnish, 
goes without saying. 

The greatest single power in London yet is 
Charles H. Spurgeon. He is an omnibus in him- 
self and full as ever. His pulpit rings with the 
same old fearless, faithful Gospel; his fertile brain 
is Organizing new orphanages, and city missions 
and other effective agencies for bodies and souls. 
It is not too much to say that Mr. Spurgeon has 
accomplished as much for the moral welfare of 
London as the whole Salvation Army combined ; 
and the good he has done requires no subtraction 
for indiscretions or infelicities of doctrine or 
methods. 

Next to Spurgeon stands Newman Hall in popu- 
larity and usefulness—among the Nonconformist 
clergy. Joseph Parker is a more brilliant writer ; 
but he does not perform a tithe of Mr. Hall’s work 
on the platform, or in philanthropic enterprises. 
Dr. Allon’s church is also immensely useful. Arch- 
deacon Farrar is preparing for his visit to America 
in September. He reads his discourses (which 
reminds one of Macaulay) very closely, but with 
enthusiasm. He and Bishop Temple, and Bishop 
Lightfoot, and the Rev. Basil Wilberforce, are the 
leaders of the temperance movement in England. 
The Established Church is doing more than ever 
before in mission-work among the masses. As for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, it needs 
no encomium of mine for its glorious efforts to 
reach the young and the tempted in this swarming 
hive of humanity. Exeter Hall is its busy head- 
quarters, and every American ought to visit its 
rooms. 

London, July 30th, 2885. 
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Man, when he perceives the near approach of 
death, finds it reasonable to betake himself to hearty 
prayer, for the mercy and favor of God. And can 
any one be so infatuated, as to think it fit to pass 
his whole life in neglect of, that Almighty Being to 
whom, at last, he will be obliged to resort, as to 
his only refuge and support? 





BOOK NOTICE. 


GENERAL GORDON—THE CHRISTIAN HERO. B 
the author of ‘* Our Queen,” &c. Published by 
Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place, New 
York. 


This book of 375 pp. 16mo, contains a graphic 
and interesting account of the eventful life of 
Charles George Gordon, commonly. known ag 
‘¢ Chinese Gordon.” He was born at Woolwich 
on the Thames in 1833, and was killed at the 
taking of Khartoum by the Mahdi in the latter part 
of last year. Gen. Gordon was truly a remarkable 
man in many respects, and lived a remarkably 
eventful life. His labors were pecutiar by reason 
of the character of the people with whom he had 
to deal. He sprang from an ancestry of soldiers 
for generations, and himself was reared and schooled 
for war in a military town which contained the 
Royal Arsenal, gun factories, and military stores 
department. It was the largest depot of army 
stores in the world, and contained a military 
academy at which Gordon was schooled. He was 
a born and educated soldier, and this is to be borne 
in mind in our estimate of his character and life, 
A Christian military hero to a Friend is a contra- 
diction, but Gordon was a Christian and mani- 
fested it in many ways by his conduct as well as by 
the great purpose of his life, #. ¢., to improve and 
elevate those among whom his work called him. 
His first service was in the engineer corps at the 
Crimea, next in the S. W. part of Russia, to settle 
a boundary line ; next in China, to assist in quelling 
the great Taiping rebellion. Here his services 
were arduous and difficult, but wonderfully suc- 
cessful, and obtained for him univeral admiration 
and respect. Henceforth he was known as ‘ Chi- 
nese Gordon.” 

In 1873, on the resignation of Sir Samuel Baker, 
at the request of the Khedive he became his suc- 
cessor, and undertook the great work of trying to 
bring about order in the Soudan and of mitigating 
the horrors of the slave trade. This position he 
afterwards resigned. He next went as private 
secretary to India with Lord Ripon ; which position 
he also resigned on his arrival in India, Next he 
went to China to avert a war with Russia. He re 
turned home, went to Ireland, thence was sent to 
Mauritius, where he remained ten months as Com- 
manding Royal Engineer. 
the Cape—South Africa. . In a few months he re- 
turned home, visited the Holy Land, and took up 
a quiet abode near Jerusalem. But a fresh trouble 
sprang up in the Soudan. There was a popular 
belief that in twelve centuries from Mahomet the 
Mahdi, or new deliverer, would come. ‘The time 
had come, and the son of a carpenter claimed to 
be the man. He was believed in, and soon be- 
came wealthy and powerful. He said he would re- 
form Islam, establish the equality of man, and 
make the rich share with the poor. He defeated 
the Egyptian force in the Sondan and massacred 
the Egyptian soldiers. The Soudan was now In 
the hands of the Mahdi, with his troops of fanatics. 


He was then sent to 
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There seemed to be a general call for ‘‘ Chinese 
Gordon ’’ to take command of the Soudan business. 
Whilst he was at Brussels on business connected 
with his Congo appointment, he received a tele- 
gram from the English government, asking him if 
he would accept the appointment to that service. 
He replied he would accept at once. The result 
was his death at Khartoum, as stated above, the 
circumstances of which are generally known. 

Though written by an ardent admirer of General 
Gordon, the account seems to be fair and for the 
most part moderate in tone. It is deeply inter- 
esting, and is of sufficient value and importance to 
well repay the reading of it. J. H.S. 


RURAL, 


How To HANDLE BEEs.—The great secret, or 
charm, as many people suppose it to be, can all be 
summed up in one single word—‘‘ smoke.”” The 
idea that some particular persons possess some great 
charm over bees, or that bees have a special hatred 
or spite against certain ones, is all bosh. I believe 
one can handle them just as well as another, if they 
have the nerve and determined will to do so; and 
this knowledge and a bee-smoker are the first re- 
. quisites. The bee smoker is a small bellows witha 
tin fire-box attached for burning rotten wood or cot- 
ton rags, or, in fact, anything that will burnand make 
a good smoke. ‘There are nowseveral kinds in the 


market that sell from $1 to $1.50, so that no one 
who keeps even a single hive of bees need have any 
excuse for being without one. 

I will say, emphatically, never go to a hive of 


bees to do anything with them without your smoker 
trimmed and burning. The first thing, before dis- 
turbing the hive in any way, puff a few whiffs of 
smoke in at the entrance ; this will generally drive 
in the sentinels, and also prevent any from coming 
out. If they are Italians, this will almost always 
be sufficient ; but if they are the crosser kinds, it 
had better be repeated a few times. This will 
frighten and excite them, and they will at once fill 
themselves with honey, which makes them very 
docile, unless they are accidentally pinched. After 
waiting a few minutes, the lid or cover to the hive 
may be raised ; but do it gently ; in fact, always do 
everything gently about them, as all quick motions 
or jars of the hive tend toexasperate them. 

As soon as you raise the lida little, send in 
more smoke, and enough, if necessary, to drive 
them down and out of the way; then proceed to 
put on or take off boxes, or do all the work neces- 
sary. If they begin to come up or dispute your 
right, use more smoke to convince them you are 
master of the situation. But from the very start 
just make up your mind that you can and will, and 
that is half of the battle. With Italians, after the 
first few puffs of smoke, they can often be handled 
for an hour two without any more smoke, but with 
blacks or hybrids it may be necessary to repeat the 
dose every few minutes. Smoke, except from to- 
bacco, does not injure them at all.—A. A. F., in 
Our Country Home. 
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OLEOMARGARINE, SUINE, ETC.—A number of 
butter and egg dealers were spoken to on the in- 
fluence which the manufacture of oleomargarine, 
suine and ‘butterine have on the legitimate trade. 
Some of them said that they dealt very little in the 
article, but if a customer desired these articles they 
sold them to him. 

Oleomargarine. it was explained, is made of beef 
suet ; suine’is made of a mixture of lard and cream- 
ery butter, while butterine is made of oleomargar- 
ine churned with cream. Like everything else, 
these articles, it was said, can be made well or ill. 
The higher grade of suine, for instance, it was said, 
is a superior article, and no objection can be urged 
against it except the fact that it is sold as butter. 
He said that he was not aware of any of the Phila- 
delphia wholesale dealers selling suine as butter. It 
is sold for precisely what it is, and comes to them 
billed under its proper name. After it passes from 
the wholesale dealers’ hands it is likely to be struck 
off into prints and sold as butter. 


One dealer was a believer in suine. He thought 
that a good deal of nonsense had been uttered 
against that article. ‘I am speaking of the better 
grade of suine, you understand. The best quality 
of suine brought last winter 27 cents per pound, 
while fine butter was 40 cents a pound. This grade 
contains about 4o per cent. of pure butter. There 
is not much of it sold now simply because good 
butter is so cheap. But there was a large quantity 
sold last winter and will again be sold next winter. 
The best quality ot suine tastes better than butter. 
There are ten or fifteen suine factories in Chicago, 
and these places are models of cleanliness. To 
make suine they buy the best leaf lard, deodorize 
it, and then mix it with the best creamery butter 
they can buy. The article is wholesome and tastes 
well. We sold 672,000 pounds last winter for one 
factory in Chicago, and I know of a house in New 
York that gave the same factory an order for 16,800 
pounds of suine a day right along. The trade in 
these kinds of butter is something new in this coun- 
try, but it is not new on the other side of the water. 
In Holland alone there are go oleomargarine fac- 
tories, and they ship thousands of pounds to London 
and other places. In Belgium and other European 
countries the manufacture is carried on toa great 
extent. Do the manufactured butters influence 
prices much? Certainly they do in the winter 
time. I should say that about one-half that is eaten 
in winter time as butter consists of the manufac- 
tured butters. If this was not the case, butter last 
winter would have risen to somewhere near a dollar 
a pound. Last January the highest wholesale price 
for creamery butter was 3734 cents per pound. 
The best makes of oleomargarine at present bring 
16 cents a pound, but little is doing in the business. 
Butterine is about the same price, and suine is 
hardly worth quoting, for there is very little in the 
market. Is not much of the manufactured article 
poor stuff? By no means; the truth is thatif they 
didn’t make it good they couldn’t sell it at all. 
Therefore nine-tenths of the article is of good 
quality.”"—Phila. Public Ledger. 
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THE PREDOMINANCE OF Hopg.—In a late interest- 
ing discussion, in the Contemporary Review, of the 
question, ‘* What may be learned from History ?” 
much attention is given to the amount of suffering 
in the world; as causing a difficulty in the way of 
believing in the'perfect benevolence of our Creator. 
Remembering that it was a maxim of the ancient 
Stoics, that ‘‘ pain is no evil,’’ and seeing easily the 
frequent value of pain, in discipline, and in teach- 
ing us to avoid most serious evils, reflection may 
tend to lessen our apprehension of the weight of 
what may in any true sense be regarded as calamity 
amongst mankind. 

Were any one enabled to pass, as in a balloon, 
over the inhabited parts of the earth, near enough 
to its surface to see and hear what is going on from 
day to day amongst men, what would be his im- 
pression? Perfect happiness, it is true, he might 
rarely discover; but absolute misery would be yet 
more seldom found. If seen at all, it would be 
where a choice of evil had made a man wretched 
within; in a sense like that which led Milton’s 
Satan to exclaim, ‘‘ M/yse/f am hell.’’ For, amid 
the pains of disease, injury and death, frequent as 
these are, may be everywhere perceived the conso- 
lations of sympathy, of memory, and of hope. 
And, in such a view of the wide scope of humanity 
as we have suggested, smiles and laughter much 
superabound above tears, sighs and groans, all 
over the world. Childhood, with its sweet ignor- 
ance, youth with its confident aspirations and 
active efforts, manhood and womanhood with 
their serious affections and labors, old age with the 
serenity of experience and knowledge :—if, through 
all their stages, pain may come at times like the 
striking of the hours, joy, peace and hope are as 
common as the minutes and the seconds of the clock. 
If we find 400 much pain, real anguish, of broken 
hearts and wrecked lives, anywhere, what is the 
cause? All that stings most deeply, that burns 
most fearfully, amongst men, is of s#z,; of moral 
evil; the result of the action of those who choose 
darkness rather than light. Where the light of the 
Divine Spirit shines amid the gloom of sickness, 
sorrow and death, even “ the night is light about” 
those who suffer, ‘‘not as those who are without 
hope.’’ 

These last words point us to ¢he great consolation 
for all possible human suffering: in the belief in 















nual session Ninth mo. 29th. 
our account of its opening too late for insertion 
this week, Our correspondent writes of the meet: 
ing of ministers and elders, ‘‘ A deep feeling of 
thanksgiving and prayer early took possession of 
the meeting, and was voiced by many.”’ 
ministers from othet Yearly Meetings were present. 





immortality, and the joy of the hereafter, as brought 
to light in the Gospel ; with which joy all present 
pains are not worthy to be compared. 


When we look at a large prospect, near us all, 


of actual vision, as of church or state, may we not 
cherish similar trustful hopes? ‘Are not all states, 
and all churches, under the loving care of the All. 
seeing One? Many things may be not as we 
would wish them ; not as they ought to be. Tem. 
porary disasters may be allowed to result from 
men’s faults and follies ;—from those of organiza- 
tions as well as of individuals. 
fully cheering and inspiring is the refrain ot the 
Psalmist : 


But, how wonder- 


Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
And He saveth them out of their distresses, 
He sendeth His word and healeth them, 
And delivereth them from their destructions, 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING commenced its an- 
We regret receiving 








Several 








WESTERN YEARLY MEETING.—In addition to 


what is given in our report, the following tay be 
added. The Zar/hamite says: 


‘*Probably no subject came before Western 
Yearly Méeting of more general interest than 


~Earlnam. The reports of the Trustees, the Presi- 


dent, and the Treasurer, giving full account of the 
work done during the past year, showed that 
enough money had been raised to clear the college 
from debt, and that an addition of $5,000 had 
been made to the endowment fund by Friends in 
England.” 

The Christian Worker's report states that ‘‘ By 
a change of clerks in the Representative Meeting, 
and some omissions in having the minutes of that 
body in readiness, they were not in condition to be 
read, and with some reluctance the Yearly Meet- 
ing passed them by for consideration next year. 
Many Friends were not easy with the action, be- 
cause that body at a called session had legislated 
for the Yearly Meeting, and they think that since 
these proceedings were not laid before the Yearly 
Meeting, according to the requirements of d scip- 
line, the action will be mull and void, so faz as it 
may relate to the future action of subordinate meet- 
ings. The question as to whether or not this view 
was correct was discussed to a limited extent, but 
not decided.”’ 


In the absence of such a decision, it is apparent 
to us that the action of the Representative Meeting 
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agrees with the predominant feeling of the Yearly 
Meeting ; and that it is vital and binding as the 
judgment and ruling of the body which legitimately 
represents the authority ol the Yearly Meeting in 
the interval between the annual sessions. 


THE PUBLISHER of Friends’ Review desires that 
the following statement be made to our subscribers. 
It was thought that enough extra copies of the early 
numbers of the present volume were printed to fur- 
‘nish all new subscribers that might come in. There 
have, however, been more of them than was antici- 
pated, and we are compelled to give notice that 
new subscriptions will begin at the time they are 
received. Our old subscribers can still avail them 
selves of the terms given in the Publisher’s notice 
that appeared in the last numbers of the volume 
just ended and the early ones of this volume; the 
only modification of those terms being that the new 
subscriptions will be for one year from the time they 
are received at this office. 


DIED. 

WANZER.—In Brookfield, Conn., Fifth mo. 28th, 
wa Lucy Wanzer, aged nearly 85 years; a member 
of Oblong Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

MACOMBER.—In Portsmouth, R. I., on the 25th 
of Eighth month, William P, Macomber, son of Joseph 
E. and Finis G, M. Macomber, in the 32d year of his 
age. 

Although called in early life to part with near and 
dear ties of earth, yet when the Bridegroom of souls 
came, He found him ready to leave all and be united 
to that Saviour whom he loved. 


PAIGE.—In South Hampton, N. H., Ninth month 
12th, 1885, Sarah A. Paige, aged 76 years ; a member 
of Seabrook Monthly Meeting. 

SMITH.—At her home in Avondale, near Cincin. 
nati, O., Eighth month 1gth, 1885, Frances E. Smith 
daughter of the late George D and Hannah P. Smith’ 


JONES.—At Friendsville, Tenn., Ninth month 8th, 
1885, Francis A. Jones, in the 80th year of his age; a 
member of Friendsville Monthly Meeting. 

His illness was of several months’ duration, yet he 
bore it all with great patience, often saying that he was 
ready to go 


BELL.—Franklin Henry Bell, aged 28 vears. at the 
home of his parents, Jacob D and Hannah Bell, in 
a city of Rochester, N. Y.,on the 25th of Eighth mo., 
1885. 

This dear young Friend was a member of Rochester 
Monthly and Farmington Quarterly Meeting. Hav- 
ing inearly years submitted himself to the restrainings 
and constrainings of Heavenly love, he was enabled to 
make advances in the Christian life, which gave hopes 
to his friends of great usefulness, both in the church 
and in the social circle in which he moved, Under 
these constrainings his voice was, at times, heard in our 
meetings in testimony and prayer to the satisfaction of 
Friends, He was diffident and unassuming, yet en- 
deared himself to all. While his early removal makes 
a void not easily filled, the language 1s applicable to 
him, “The path of the just is as the shining light, 
which shineth more and moretunto the perfect day.” 
And surely, “ To be with Christ is far better.” He has 
left a sweet savor behind him. 


REVIEW. 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 139.) 


Second-day, 8 A. M., was the morning adjournment 
of the meeting on Ministry and Oversight. It was an 
edifying service. Friends from abroad were especially 
favored. The prevailing thought has been very clear 
in support of a sound unritualistic faith, a definite 
Christian experience, devoted life, a living desire 
for the conversion of sinners, and for the edification of 
the church, building it up in a way that the converted 
can be kept alive, nourished and set to work; a way 
by which they can attain unto a perfect manhood in 
Christ. 

At 10 o'clock the Yearly Meeting took up the Re- 
port of the Committee on Foreign Missions, They 
have had in their service the past year two young 
women as teachers in Matamoras, who have made 
good proficiency in acquiring a knowledge of the 
Spanish language. An open door being found for 
mission work in the city of Mexico, and high officials 
and Protestant missionaries in that country pledging a 
cordial welcome, the Committee have decided to 
make the future centre of their mission work in that 
city. Frank King and wife have consented to sur- 
render themselves to the superintendency and man- 
agement of the work. 

The meeting in open session was dipped into a very 
deep baptismal assurance that it is a service into 
which we are called of the Lord. The Report was 
tully approved, and the Committee encouraged to go 
forward tothe work. The occasion closed with thanks- 
giving and prayer, deep and full, by the large congre- 
gation, that the Lord’s presence would go with them 
that go, and be with them who sustain the work, and 
that His name may get glory from the fruits of the 
work of consecration, 

Micajah Binford and Eli Scott appeared in the 
meeting to-day. The meeting entered upon the con- 
sideration of the State of Society, and completed the 
reading of Queries and answers in the afternoon ses- 
sion, The usual complaints were made of small mid- 
week meetings. Upon the whole an encouraging state 
of things exists. Much practical teaching was given 
in reference to a living as well as an instructive min- 
istry, correct training of the children, and in support 
of honest trade and living, and of punctuality in the 
payment of debts, and against such popular amuse- 
ments as are injurious in their tendency. Base ball, 
tests of horse speed, &c., were referred to. 

Statistical Reports—Number of meetings, 86 ; mem- 
bers, 12,745; families, 2173; parts of families, 1416 ; 
ministers, 137 ; meetings without ministers, 24; mem- 
bers received by request, 772 ; received otherwise, 383 ; 
total received, 1155; total subtraction, 759; actual 
gain, 396. 

The evening session was devoted to the Woman's 
Foreign Mission work, This association is a power in 
the Yearly Meeting. It is a complete organization, 
and every part of its work is done with precision and 
effect. Any one can see that it will not fail in any 
purpose it may undertake, whether it be on the side of 
Mount Lebanon or in the city of Mexico, 

Dr. Johnson gave some account of the African mis- 
sion at the close, reserving further details till a future 
occasion, The President introduced to the large audi- 
ence of perhaps 2500 persons there assembled nine 
persons who would soon be on their way to foreign 
mission fields: Dr, Johnson and wife to Africa; Jo- 
seph Cosand and wife to Japan; John and Esther 
Ann McMillan to North Carolina Cherokees; Frank 
and Sarah King to Mexico. and Evi Saarpless to Ja- 
maica. It was a remarkable exhibit of mission vol. 
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unteers to carry the Gospel of our Lord “to the utter- 
most ends of the earth.” 

Third-day, 10 A. M.—The Evangelistic Committee 
made their Report in joint session. A large work has 
been done throughout the Yearly Meeting, and a 
larger work opens before us. A very systematic or- 
ganization was substituted for former methods of evan- 
gelistic work for next year. 

This Report was followed by one trom the Trustees 
of Earlham College, which contained a most inter. 
esting history of the institution during the past year. 
Nearly 200 students of both sexes have been receiving 
instruction there, 70 per cent. of whom are Friends. 
While the institution is accredited East and West 
among the best,a most gratifying evidence is given 
that a warm Christian influence is felt to pervade its 
entire work. A doctrinal course of study has been in- 
troduced, and several ot our Friends have commenced 
a careful study of Bible teaching as a desirable prepa- 
ration for life work. 

The College commences another year out of debt, 
and with increased attendance. The President, J. J. 
Mills, was present, and enforced the necessity of its 
support. No church can expect to live and prosper 
that neglects the proper culture of its youth. Joseph 
Moore was also present from North Carolina, and en- 
torced the claims of the College, which had so long 
been the object of his best and most earnest thoughts 
and labors. 

The Indian Report followed, showing encouraging 
results in the mission work in the Indian Territory the 
past year, and also in Carolina, where the Yearly 
Meeting has five day-schools among the E. Cherokees, 
and a very successful training-school in Swain county, 
N. C., with an attendance of about 200 children; all 
of which are in a very satisfactory condition. 

A still larger and better work opens before us. A 
generous support is extended to us by the incoming 
administration, and the Indians are showing an appre- 
ciation of our schools that they never have before. 

Fourth-day, 8 A. M.—The Meeting for Ministry and 
Oversight held a session. A very earnest discussion 
arose relative to the necessity of doctrinal teaching 
and the distribution of Friends’ books. Serious dis- 
advantages arise from a neglect to become well in- 
formed on the history, biography, and doctrines of the 
Society. There had been too much disfavor shown to 
’ the older doctrinal works. To relieve this want an 
organization has been made by ministers to commence 
a systematic course of reading and study. Much good 
may be anticipated from this method of study. 

The meeting for public worship commenced at 10 
o'clock. Jos. Moore made a very instructive address 
on obedience in the /east things, It is easy to obey in 
darge things ; but to be exact in little things at home, 
in trade, in the world, in the church, is the crucial test 
of Christian life. 

John T. Dorland afterwards gave us a very instruc- 
tive discourse on the Mount of Transfiguration. Moses, 
the #vs¢ in the Law and John the Baptist, the /as/, were 
with Christ in the mount. Christ came under the Law. 
John baptized Him as a high priest. The baptism 
was confirmed from heaven. John was a priest under 
the Law and died before the Law was fulfilled, and 
therefore did not belong to the Gospel dispensation. 
Moses and Elias [John] talked with Him. They were 
all under the Law together. When Jesus on the cross 
said, -“It is finished,” ‘* Moses and Elias vanished,” 
«and Jesus was left a/one.” The divers washings and 
carnal ordinances of the Law vanished with Moses 
and Elias, and the Gospel is left alone. 

The afternoon was devoted to Temperance and Dr. 
Johnson's Report on Africa. Near $150 was raised in 





the interest of his work, and a committee appointed to 
aid in the African mission. 

Fifth-day, 10 A. M—The Yearly Meeting resumed 
its business, having reached its closing session. The 
Treasurer's Report; Committee to Collect Donations 
for New Garden Boarding School, N.C ; Committee 
on Out-door Meetings ; Report of Caretakers; Report 
of Ministry and Oversight; the reception of a minis. 
terial visit from Women’s Meeting; the Report of an 
American Foreign Friends’ Mission Committee, in re. 
sponse to Dr, Johnson's request ; Report of Committee 
on Returning Minutes of Ministers Present, and the 
Epistles to other Yearly Meetings, were successively 
under consideration, and satisfactorily disposed of. 


On some occasions, matters of stirring interest have - 


come before the meeting on which there has been a 
difference of opinion, but they were deliberately con. 
sidered with an honest, fraternal and Christian spirit 
which has preserved us in fellowship and love. 

A good feeling prevailed till the end, and the meet. 
ing solemnly closed after a session of four hours, to 
meet at the appointed time and place next year. 


B. C. H, 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON III. Tenth month 18th, 1885, 
JEHU’S FALSE ZEAL, II Kings x. 15—31, 


Go.pgen Text.—Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly. Ps. i, 1. 


The time had now come for the judgments of the 
Lord upon the house of Ahab to be executed, and 
the instrument made use of for this was Jehu, the son 
of Jehoshaphat. He was one of the captains of the 
host, evidently a soldier from his youth, and was 
at this time in charge of the fortress of Ramoth 
Gilead during the temporary absence of Jehoram, 
who had gone to Jezreel to be healed of wounds 
received in fighting with Hazael, the new king of 
Syria. Jehu was secretly anointed king by Elisha’s 
orders and the command was given him to destroy 
the house of Ahab, root and branch. Ch. ix. 7, 8. 
Being acknowledged king by the other captains, 
he placed himself at the head of the army and 
marched directly to Jezreel, where Jehoram, and 
Jezebel, the old queen mother, were immediately 
slain, as was predicted. Ahaziah, king of Judah, 
grandson of Ahab, who was on a visit to his uncle, 
king Jehoram, .was also slain, and the elders of 
Samaria, at Jehu’s instigation, cut off the heads of 
seventy sons of Ahab who had been committed to 
their care. On his way to Samaria, Jehu next en- 
countered forty-two brothers of Ahaziah, king of 
Judah, on their way to pay a visit of compliment 
to Jehoram : these he also slew. 


15. He lighted on Jehonadab, the son of Rechab. 
This man was descended from the family of Jethro, 
Moses’ father-in-law, (see I Chr. ii. 55 and Judges 
i. 16), whose tribe entered Palestine with the chil- 
dren of Israel. Mi. x. 29g—32. They were more 
faithful to the worship of Jehovah than the Israel- 
ites themselves. From Jer. xxxv. 6, 7, we see that 
Jehonadab was a man of considerable importance, 
and the head of his own branch: of the tribe. 
Fearing perhaps that the dissoluteness and idolatry 
by which they were surrounded in the time of Ahab 
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would affect them, he induced his people to enter 
into a covenant to abide by the simple habits that 
had so long belonged to them. He seems to have 
gone to meet Jehu in the hope that idolatry was 
now about to be destroyed. And he saluted him. 
Jehu no doubt was glad of the countenance of such 
a well known and respectable person. Give me 
thine hand. In sign that he approved of his line 
of conduct. So they made him ride in his chariot. 
Jehu probably explained his purpose privately in 
his chariot to Jehonadab, At present no one else 
knew it. 

17. And when he came to Samaria he slew all 
that remained to the house of Ahab. Cf. with his 
conduct at Jezreel. Ch. x. 11. It would seem that 
he slew the chief men and the elders also; in fact, 
every one who had been connected with the late 
government. Cf. I Ki. xxi. 22. 

18. Ahab served Baal a little, but Jehu shall 
serve him much. As his intentions were still secret, 
this announcement would be received as quite 
natural. Baasha, after destroying the dynasty of 
Jeroboam, continued in his idolatries. See I Ki. 
XV. 25, 29, and 33, 34. 

19. All the prophets of Baal, ull his servants 
and all his priests. From this verse it seems that 
the stmmons was mainly to the actual prophets and 
priests. This fits in better with the narrative; but 


if, on the other hand, we take the words, v. 21, a// 
the worshippers in their fullest sense, we must re- 
member that the worship of Baal had declined a 
good deal under Jehoram’s careless reign, and in 
consequence of the labors of Elijah and Elisha. 
Jehu did it in subtilty. All this deceit and treachery 


was quite in keeping with Jehu's character. Stanley 
says of him, ‘‘ He showed inscrutable secrecy and 
reserve in carrying out his plans, a union of cold, 
remorseless tenacity, with occasional bursts of 
furious, wayward, almost fanatical zeal. 

21. And they came into the house of Baal. See 
I Ki. xvi. 32. It was a large edifice, for there were 
no less than 450 priests connect:d with it. I Ki. 
xviii. 19. ‘‘In order to understand how such 
numbers could find room, we must remember that 
the ancient temples had vast courts around them, 
which contained many thonusands.”— Cook, 

22. And he said unto him that was over the 
vestry. The place where the garments were kept 
for the priests, cf. Ez. xi. 2, 14. The object was 
that those who were to be slain might be easily dis 
tinguished by their dress. 

23. Search and look that there be with you none 
of the servants of the Lord. The ostensible ground 
of this was the common belief amongst the ancients 
that the presence of those of another religion pro- 
faned the rites, 

24. When they went in to offer. As soon as 
their attention was concentrated on the sacrifice, 
Jehu took his measures. Appointed fourscore men 
without. The temple probably had but one or two 
doors (cf. ch. xi. 6), so that eighty armed men 
could prevent the unarmed multitude from escaping. 

25. As soon as he had made an end of offering 
the burnt offering. It is not likely that Jehu him- 
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self offered the offering. It is called his, be- 
cause he ordered it and provided the animals for it. 
Jehu said to the guard—Heb. ‘‘runners.’’ They 
seem to have been a kind of light infantry. And 
the guard and the captains cast them out and went. 
Better, ‘‘ cast and went.”’ It graphically describes 
how they went through the courts, pressing forward 
into the imner sanctuary, killing as they went and 
casting their victims behind them. To the city of 
the house of Baal. By this expression the temple 
itself, as distinguished from its courts, is intended. 

26, And they brought forth the images. R. V. 
The ‘¢ pillars ;”” marg., ‘* obelisks.” 

27. And they brake down the image. R. V. 
‘* Pillar.” Baal. That is,’ the great image of 
Baal. ‘‘ Probably a conical stone dedicated to 
Baal.""— Keil. And made it a draught-house unto 
this day. A place of refuse and filth. They put 
it to the utmost dishonor. 

28. Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel. 
The worship of Buial was never revived in Israel, 
but the grove at Samaria was not destroyed at this 
time ; indeed it was scarcely possible to extirpate 
all the roots of the tfee of idolatry at once. 

29. Howbeit from the sins of Jeroboam. Jehu could 
sce the sin of the openly degrading Bual worship, 
but the pure worship of Jehovah was entirely beyond 
him. Perhaps he spared the calves from the same 
motives of policy which first led Jeroboam to make 
them 

30. Jehu is commended for what he had done, 
chiefly for his action in reference to Ahab's family. 
We must remember that this had been specially 
commanded. He was to receive a temporal reward. 
Thy children to the fourth generation shall sit upon 
the throne of Israel. This was fulfilled. II Ki. 
xv. 12. The method in which he did his work, 
however, met with the Divine censure and was 
avenged when the Lord’s time came. Hos. i. 4. 
Jehu’s life seems to be a fulfillment of the passage. 
Ps. Ixxvi. 10. It is also a striking instance of the 
progressive character of God’s revelation. As has 
been said, ‘¢ The Lord is here represented as satis- 
fied with what would now be looked upon as an 
‘awful thing: yet then and under those circum- 
stances Jehu was an instrument of vengeance in 
God’s hands to destroy the worship of Baal. But 
because it was right then is no argument that such 
things could be tolerated now, since we have a 
fuller revelation of what God is.’’ 

31. But Jehu took no heed to wilk in the law of 
the Lord God of Israel with all his heart, So long 
as the Lord’s will and his own advantage ran par- 
allel he was very zealous, but as soon as they ran 
counter his zeal declined. The remainder of his 
long reign is barren of recorded events, except that 
we read that he was unable to prevent the great 
losses of territory mentioned in vs. 32 and 33. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. It is possible to do God's work from impure 
and selfish motives. 

2. The boastful spirit that would be seen of men 
proves that the heart and motives are wrong. 

3. Jehu did indeed destroy idolatry, but he did 










not touch the chief sin of Israel, because he con- 
sidered it_the chief support of his own authority. 
So many a one renounces gross, external sins, but 
will not think of denying himself, of sacrificing his 
own interests, and of turning his heart to the living 
God.—Zange. 

4. Acts done from temporal motives havea tern- 
poral reward. Even Pharisees praying to be seen 
of men, have ¢heir reward. 

5. Elijah’s work completed years after his death. 
Be not discouraged if you do not see immediate 
results of your labors for others. 


ee 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 








THE oldest, most influential, and from its asso- 
ciations the most interesting of the Italian Protest- 
ant churches is the Waldensian, a community which, 
by its patient endurance and missionary enterprise 
under untold difficulties, has earned for itself the 
veneration of Protestant Europe. Through cen- 
turies of oppression and persecution, with all the 
spiritual and temporal power of Rome arrayed 
against it, and often proscribed and hunted down 
with fire and sword, the Waldensian Church has 
not only existed, but strange to say, has thriven 
and extended its ramifications on this side and on 
that. Its agents have, at the risk and often at the 
cost of their lives, carried the Gospel from one end 
of Italy to the other. Beaten, but never conquered, 
crushed, but never killed, the Waldensian Church 
has carried on from age to age its heroic warfare 
against bigotry and superstition, to find itself at 
last, if not triumphant, at least free. 

Not very long ago the writer had the pleasure of 
attending a service of this Churchin Rome. The 
little meeting-house was filled from end to end with 
a reverent and attentive congregation, composed 
chiefly of the lower classes. The service was 
severely simple, the sermon forcible and eloquent. 
But the most interesting portion of the whole was 
undoubtedly the singing of the hymns, or rather 
that metrical version of the Psalms, the chanting of 
which has, for centuries past, formed so fdistin- 
guishing a feature of the Waldensian worship. It 
is difficult to imagine anything more heart stirring 
or touching than the singing of these Psalms, joined 
to the associations with which they are inseparably 
connected. As the rich Italian voices, which fall 
so readily into harmonies, rose, without the aid of 
any instrument, and swelled into a wild and solemn 
melody, every note of which was evidently as 
familiar to the assembly as the words which accom- 
panied them, the effect was simply thrilling. Re- 
membering, as we could not but do, how from 
generation to generation these persecuted brethren 
of ours had drawn their best consolation under 
trial and their noblest inspiration in the face of 
danger from the singing of these very Psalms, it 
was :mpossible, as we listened, not to feel our hearts 
throb with a feeling of thankful joy that the day 
had come at last when these songs of praise could 
be raised to heaven without fear, evén in the very 
heart of Rome itself. 
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Next in importance to the Waldensian, is, per- 
haps, the Free Church of Italy, whose influence is 
very extensive in the northern part of the kingdom, 
and whose chief seat isin Florence. But in no 
city of Italy is the Evangelical Italian Church with. 
out its witness now, while in Rome, as we have 
already said, seven distinct churches, united 1n heart 
while differing somewhat as to matters of form, 
are thriving, progressing, and making their in. 
fluence felt. Americans may not sympathize with 
them fully in all their ideas—we, too, have our 
idiosyncrasies—but at least, we must hold out the 
right hand of Christian fellowship to them, with a 
hearty ‘‘ God bless you.’’—/ndependent. 


An EXPERIMENT IN INDIA.—Major Tucker and 
his fellow-workers. ever since they commenced 
their work in the East, to a great extent, adopted 
native customs, habits and dress. They have, 
however, recently come down lower and lower, 
until some of them, and especially the devoted 
leader himself, are now living in about the same 
style as the poorest natives. They repudiate, for 
the sake ot these poor heathen, all European com- 
forts and all European customs which can be dis- 
pensed with. For instance, they will not accept a 
chair in a native house, because a ‘‘ chair sitter”’ 
is a person of consideration among the Cingalese, 
They know that some of the lowest of these na- 
tives may become officers in the Salvation Army, 
and they wish in no way to raise them socially, but 
that native officers, as well as European officers, 
should be of the people. Major Tucker’s great 
object is, to win, not so much their respect, as their 
love and confidence. They find that what Euro- 
peans have heretofore considered necessaries, are 
not so in reality ; and the result of their bold test, 
from a physical standpoint, has been that their 
health has been really improved by the simplicity 
of their lives and living, combined with hard work. 
But after all, the physical question is of small im- 
portance compared with the spiritual. How has it 
been blest of God? Does He stamp this self-deny- 
ing spirit with the seal of His approval ? This may 
certainly be answered in the affirmative. Taking 
for instance the result of less than three months’ 
work in Moritua, the place mentioned above, the 
results have been wonderful. Not less than 350 
persons have professed to have found salvation, 
some of whom have for years been professing Chris- 
tians, others were raw heathen. They have been 
gathered from all classes, from the principal resi- 
dents of the place, as well as from the poorest and 
lowest.— Friends’ Missionary Advocate. 


‘¢ OnE of the most painful recollections of my 
mission life,"’ said Rev. J. S. F. Halligey at the last 
Annual Meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 


ciety, ‘‘ was in reference to the hunger cry of a ° 


pagan tribe near Sierra Leone. One of our Free- 
town class leaders and Jocal preachers was sent to 
this country by his employer to cut timber. Al- 
though engaged in such laborious work in a dark 
sweltering forest six days of the week, seven o'clock 
on Sunday morning found him standing forth to 
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speak the Gospel. He regularly tramped forth to 
visit, and preach Christ in four other neighboring 
towns. He wrote me that he had received earnest 
requests, accompanied by tree-will offerings, from 


thirty towns or villages besides, and begged, as only | 


a man with such a heart in such circumstances 
could beg, that an agent should be sent at once to 
labor in such promising soil. You will say, ‘ Of 
course you responded.’ Alas! I grieve to say we 
could not. We were straitened for lack of means. 
What is the use of glorying over an open door un- 
less we recognize in it the present opportunity of 
relieving the wants and woes which appeal to us 
for redress? We had to turn from the open door, 
and refuse the bread of life to the hungry appli- 
cants. ‘Talk about the sacrifices of a missionary ! 
There is nothing that cuts a missionary to the heart 
as such an experience as this.” — Friend of Missions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NewMarket, Ontario, Canapa, Ninth mo, 22d, 1885. 
To THE EDITOR OF FRIENDS’ REVIEW: L£steemed 
Friend—\ have read with deep sorrow of heart the 
account of the decision of Ohio Yearly Meeting re- 
specting the Ordinances, as given in Friends’ Review, 
which act. unless mitigated in some way, no doubt 
will lead to disastrous results ; 

I believe a very large portion of the Society of 
Friends are earnest in supporting the doctrine of the 
spirituality of the Gospel dispensation in that all out- 
ward ordinances were abolished in Christ, and that we 
as a church~have a testimony to uphold in this respect. 

It would be useless to spend words to prove the 
position of the Society of Friends in this respect from 
George Fox down to the present day. All must know 
that have any knowledge of the Society, that to intro- 
duce them or the sanction of them by the church would 
be reversing the order of things, and destroy an im- 
portant part of its structure. 

So far as Canada Yearly Meeting is concerned: In 
1884 two of its Quarterly Meetings sent up proposi- 
tions to the Yearly Meetings to have the doctrines of 
the church reaffirmed. The Yearly Meeting referred 
the subject to the Representative Meeting, which re- 
sulted in that body recommending to the Yearly Meet- 
ing the adoption of the doctrinal part of London 
Yearly Meeting’s discipline, compared of Letters and 
Epistles of “ George Fox,” “ A declaration of Christian 
doctrine given forth on behalf of the Society in 1695,” 
and from documents issued by London Yearly Meet- 
ing on different points of doctrine from time to time 
between 1756 and 1880. The Yearly Meeting after 
hearing it read, carefully considered, it united in its 
adoption without a dissenting voice, and directed it 
printed in pamphlet form and distributed among its 
members, I think it will be seen by reading that 
‘document that both London and Canada Yearly Meet- 
ings are not wavering on the ordinances, 

BENJAMIN Copy, 





DouBTLESss a large number of Friends are reading 
from week to week articles in the Society papers, 
‘bearing upon the questions now agitating our people, 
As one of these numerous readers, I am struck with 
the evidence everywhere apparent of great ignorance 


of the views of early Friends, Have we ceased to be 
a reading community? May it not be that our neglect 
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to provide denominational literature for our children 


and to place before the adult membership our views 
and tenets in a popular form, may account to some 
extent for the singular, and it seems to me absurd no- 
tions advanced with reference to Robert Barclay and 
the ordinances? 

How is it that the Baptists have Baptist books for 
children,such as ‘‘ Why am Ia Baptist ?”’ and the church 
people “ The Little Episcopalian ?” and we have abso- 
lutely nothing to put into the hands of our children 
that shall give them an intelligent idea of the Society 
in which they have a right of membership. 

Why is it that such a book as “Gurney’s Distin- 
guishing Views and Practices ” has.not been condensed 
and in cheap form widely circulated ? 

If our only concern is to keep the Society intact 
while we live that we may be undisturbed that is one 
thing, but if we desire to send it down to the coming 
generation unimpaired, it behooves us to see that our 
part is done in that direction. The present phase pre- 
sented in the West is simply a repetition of the “Come 
outer” agitation that afflicted New England in the 
early part ofthis centurv. Friends in that section were 
too intelligent to be caught in that snare, but the other 
denominations were exceedingly troubled. Now the 
advance in education is so great in that quarter as to 
prevent a similar occurrence, and it is perhaps fortunate 
that at the West, while our Society is seemingiy retro- 
grading in doctgine and testimony, we have in the 
growing schools and colleges the preventive of reli- 
gious fanaticism and narrowness, 

W. F. MITCHELL, 


THouGH for more than thirty years I have been 
entirely isolated from Friends, except during one 
short visit to my native State, and for more than 
twenty have been enrolled as a member of another 
denomination, yet my wife sometimes laughingly says 
that I am a Quaker still; and this, notwithstanding I 
conform to the practices of those with whom it has 
seemed right and best to cast in my lot. I do not 
deny the impeachment—thus showing that I am, at 
least, a man of peace, and so far, proving the truth of 
the charge—but I silently reflect that possibly if I 
were to speak and act my real sentiments in some 
communities to-day, it would be thought that Meth- 
odistic associations had scarcely been sufficient to 
make a good Quaker of me. 

Be this as it may, I am Friend enough to rejoice in 
the prosperity of Zion, as represented by the Society, 
and should feel a corresponding sorrow in seeing the 
breaking down of hedges and the laying low of walls 
which would leave the heritage of the fathers undis- 
tinguishable. But Ido not much fear this, for I have 
observed straws which lead me to the conclusion that 
the trend of the deepest spiritual thought and feeling 
of the generation is toward, rather than from, each 
and every one of the testimonies and doctrines of the 
early Friends. In cpnsideration of the agitation which 
the subject of “ Ordinances” seems to be making in 
the Society at the present time, I am led to give a 
little outside corroboration of the truth of the view 
always held by Friends in regard to baptism. 

A few months since, in the freedom of social con- 
verse by our fireside, a minister whose learning, wis- 
dom, piety and zeal have fitted him to occupy im- 
portant positions in the administration of the affairs of 
his denomination, said, incidentally, that he “thought 
Friends were right in regard to baptism.” 

I replied that some Friends had come to the con- 
clusion that they have been wrong. 

He said he “was aware of that, but he had given 
the subject a great deal of study for twenty years, and 
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his mind had undergone a change, so that now, though 
he said nothing about it in public, and still baptized, 
when it was desired, yet he had come to substantially 
accept the views of Friends in regard to it.” And in 
further conversation, he coincided with the view that 
water baptism might in many cases be harmful by 
diverting the mind from the one true baptism. 
Believing, as I do, that very few, if any, in the 
present generation of Friends are better qualified to 
critically examine and judge of the teaching and re- 
quirements of Scripture on this subject than he, I think 
that those who are comparatively unlearned, and are 
perplexed by the action of those to whom they have 
been accustomed to look for precept and example, 
may well possess their souls in* peace while they are 
faithful in the weightier matters of the law—Judgment, 
Mercy and Truth, And in conclusion, I would ex- 
press my firm conviction that if, in a reaction away 
trom some of the lifeless forms of the past, and an 
awakening to more general and active service, Friends, 
as a body, forsake the standard and yield the ground 
so long held by them, “then will enlargement and 
deliverance come from another place,” and others, led 
by the same Spirit that guided the “ fathers,” will come 
upon the deserted camps, and re-kindling the unex- 
pired embers of their fires, will, an exceeding great 
and ever-increasing multitude, stand by them while 
the world standeth. CHARLES E, TABER. 
North San Juan, Nevada Co., Cal. 





For Friends’ Review.. 


‘And ye shalltell my father of all my glory in 
Egypt.’’ 





It is an easy matter to draw a wrong inference 
from the above expression. Joseph was very far 
from intimating anything of worldly honor or self- 
exaltation. He was faithful to discharge every duty 
for the cause and honor of God, which was Ais 
glory. To glorify God, the faithful and tender- 
hearted Joseph wished his father to know that he 
was not only alive, but was promoted to an exalted 
position in civil society, which gave him power to 
do much good. Joseph knew very well that such 
news conveyed to Jacob, his father, would have a 
tendency to bind up the broken heart and check 
the whitening hairs. Can any one fail to see the 
effect? ‘*My son liveth, and has chosen the God 
of my fathers for his inheritance.’’ Surely all of 
Joseph’s faithfulness and glorying is worthy of imi- 
tation. Imagine a young man away from home, 
who, knowing his father’s anxiety for his welfare, 
could with propriety say, ‘‘I yielded to the fear of 
the Lord and found wisdom, and have received a 
gift to occupy till He come. I greatly rejoice that 
I have been made willing to be faithful. Tell my 
father of all these things, things which I know will 
do him good.”’ A daughter at school, remembering 
her mother’s tears, ‘*O tell her that I sought the 
pearl of great price, and have submitted my will to 
the will of my blessed Saviour.’’ What solace, what 
consolation, what joy, could be more effectual to 
swell the parental heart with emotion ? 

HARVEY STANLEY. 








Tuey that soar too high often fall hard, which 
makes a low and level dwelling preferable. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


1785—Dr. Rusu’s Essay.—The National Tem- 
perance Society has just republished the original 
essay, published one hundred years ago by Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, entitled ‘* The Effects of Ardent 
Spirits upon the Human Body and Mind.”’ It is 
a pamphlet of remarkable originality and power of 
thought, and is appropriately recognized as having 
inaugurated the great temperance reform which has 
since grown to proportions so important and influ- 
ential in our own and other lands. Though dealing 
only with ‘‘ ardent spirits,”’ the impressive lesson it 


‘teaches against alcoholic indulgence is equally ap- 


plicable, in the light of more modern inquiry, to 
fermented liquors. In this centennial year every 
one should have a copy of this great pioneer essay 
of 1785. No library of reference, personal or 
public, will be complete without it. It is published 
in this cheap form so that every temperance organ- 
ization in the country can give it a wide circulation 
and preface the way for the centennial celebration. 
Single copies, in paper cover, 24 pages, 5 cents; 
$3 per hundred. Address J. N. Stearns, Publish- 
ing Agent, 58 Reade Street, New York. 


WILLIAM PENN AND TEMPERANCE.—A corres- 
pondent of the Christian Advocate, writing of the 
temperance sentiments of the Quaker founder of 
Pennsylvania, says: 

‘¢In the frame of government drawn up by Penn 
in 1682 for the Province of Pennsylvania, Article 
37, Section 2, Volume of Colonial Charters (page 
1526), published by authority of Congress, William 
Penn says, ‘ that as a careless and corrupt adminis- 
tration of justice draws the wrath of God upon 
magistrates, so the wildness and looseness of the 
people provoke the indignation of God against the 
country. Therefore that all such offences against 
God as swearing, cursing, lying, profane talking, 
drunkenness, drinking of healths, and the like, 
which excite the people to rudeness, cruelty, loose- 
ness, and irreligion, shall be respectively discour- 
aged and severely punished, according to the ap- 
pointment of the Governor, and freemen in Pro- 
vincial Council, and General Assembly, and Court 
of Justice.’ 

‘‘The first Colonial Legislature, which met at 
Chester in the latter part of 1682, declared as fol- 
lows: ‘ The sale of intoxicating liquors is a cause 
of annoyance and disquiet to the people, and of 
murder among the Indians (!), and a heinous of- 
fence to God, and a reproach to the blessed name 


‘of Christ and the Christian religion.’ ’’ 


BRANDY IN BasuTOLAND.—Letters have lately 
been received by L. E. Sturge from A. Mabille and 
his wife, expressing their warm thanks for £21 
collected for their mission work among the Basutos. 
Mrs. Mabille writes almost despondingly of the ef- 
fect produced on these poor people by the brandy 
of the white traders. She says: 

“¢ Our political situation is getting more and more 
precarious. Brandy is being literally poured into 
the country. Surely Government cannot know 
what is going on, and the ruin that is staring us in 
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the face, or something would be done to help us. 
Oh, cannot England save these poor people from 
these unprincipled men who are doing their utmost 
to destroy the good which the Gospel has done to 
the Basutos ? All the chiefs have become drunkards 
with one or two exceptions, and have begun a 
system of ‘eating up’ their subjects, which is most 
distressing. Colonel Clarke is doing his utmost, 
but seems to have no power. How and where will 
it all end ?”” 

A. Mabille adds: ‘‘ You will like to hear that we 
have begun a temperance work, a crusade against 
the use and abuse of brandy and such like, and we 
have here already a goodly number of people who 
have taken the pledge. We have to fight this 
strong enemy in the members of our congregations. 
There are white men in the country, doctors and 
merchants, who tell the people that that poison is 
good for the health, and a true remedy against 
sickness. Oh, the white man’s evil influence upon 
the natives here and elsewhere! We have not all 
our missionary brethren on our side; they see the 
evil, but don’t seem to understand the strength one 
has to fight against the drink by being able to 
preach against it with one’s ownexample. I hope, 
however, they will gradually fall in with us.”— 
London Friend. 


‘‘Qur children cry for bread,” was the motto 
displayed at a recent Socialist picnic in Chicago, at 
which 300 kegs of beer were consumed. 


MY GUEST. 


BY EMMA C, DOWD. 


She came unbidden, she stayed unasked ; 

Her face seemed ugly, but she was masked,— 
Though I knew it not, and for weary days! 

I hated my guest and her steely gaze. 


I tried to escape her iron will, 

But wherever I turned she faced me still ; 
From her terrible power none could save, 
And I came to feel like a captive slave. 


She was with me by night, nor would let me sleep, 
Till I only could sorrow and moan and weep ; 

And she pressed on my forehead her hand of flame, 
That needled hand, with its innocent name, 


Oh! exquisite torture my strange guest brought, 

But sweet, yes, sweet, were the lessons she taught ; 
And I would not blot out from my life, those days,— 
Ah, no! for my guest I have naught but praise. 


She taught me pity for helpless things, 

She taught me the patience that suffering brings ; 

She taught me humility, charity, love, 

And she left me the peace which comes from above, 


For she left me at length; I slept one day, 
Nor awoke till my guest was far away; 

And though I was glad to be free once more, 
Free to come and to go as before, 


Yet I missed her as one might miss a friend, 

And I longed a farewell blessing to send ; 

Her visit I count not a loss, but a gain, 

For my unbidden guest was the Angel of Pain. 
—S. S. Times. 


LAST WORDS. 


Dear hearts, whose love has been so sweet to know, 
That I am looking backward as I go, 

Am lingering while I haste, and in this rain 

Of tears of joy are mingled tears of pain,— 

Do not adorn with costly shrub or tree, 

Or flowers, the little grave that shelters me. 

Let the wild, wind-sown seeds grow up unharmed, 
And back and forth all Summer, unalarmed, 

Let all the tiny, busy creatures creep ; 


-Let the sweet grass its last year’s tangles keep ; 


And when, remembering me, you come some day 
And stand there, speak no praise, but only say, 
How she loved us! It was for that she was so dear! 
These are the only words that I shall smile to hear. 
HELEN HuntT JACKSON. 


ONE THING I KNOW. 


He stood before the Sanhedrim ; 
The scowling rabbis gazed at him. 
He recked not of their praise or blame ;. 
There was no fear, there was no shame, 
For one upon whose dazzled eyes 
The whole world poured its vast surprise.. 
The open heaven was far too near, 
His first day’s light too sweet and clear, 
To let him waste his new-gained ken 
On the hate-clouded face of men.” 


But still they question, “Who art thou ? 
What hast thou been? What art thou now ?* 
Thou art not he who yesterday 
Sat here and begged beside the way, 

For he was blind. 
— And I am he;. 
For I was blind, but now I see.” 


He told the story o’er and o'er; 
It was his full heart’s only lore: 
A prophet.on the Sabbath-day 
Had touched his sightless eyes with clay; 
And made him see who had been blind. 
Their words passed by him like the wind 
Which raves and howls, but cannot shock: 
The hundred-fathom-rooted rock, 


Their threats and fury all went wide; 
They could not touch his Hebrew pride. 
Their sneers at Jesus and his band, 
Nameless and homeless in the land, 
Their boasts of Moses and his Lord, 

All could not change him by one word. 


‘] know not what this man may be, 
Sinner or saint ; but as for me, 
One thing I know, that I am he 
Who once was blind, but now I see.” 


They were all doctors of renown, 
The great men of a famous town, 
With deep brows, wrinkled, broad, and wise, 
Beneath their wide phylacteries ; 
The wisdom of the East was theirs, 
And honor crowned their silver hairs, 
The man they jeered and laughed to scorn 
Was unlearned, poor, and humbly born ; 
But he knew better far than they 
What came to him that Sabbath-day ; 
And what the Christ had done for him - 
He knew, and not the Sanhedrim, 

— Selected, 
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SUMMARY OF NEws. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 


are to the 6th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The announcement made last 
week of the death of the Earl of Shaftesbury proves to 
have been incorrect as to the date. The event really 
occurred on the Ist inst., though the report was pub- 
lished in this country on the 26th ult. 

The reduction of telegraph rates to sixpence for 

twelve words or under, with a correspondingly mode- 
rate charge for an additional number, went into effect 
on the Ist inst., and as the Post-office authorities ex- 
pected, the returns showed a largely increased busi- 
ness. The increase on the first day was stated to be 
31 percent. The majority of the messages were con- 
densed into twelve words. 
Chamberlain, M. P., a leader in the Radical 
section of the Liberal party, in addressing a meeting 
at Bradford, spoke on the attitude of the House of 
Lords in obstructing legislation and refusing to assent 
to measures passed in the House of Commons. He 
said that Liberals of all shades of opinion are united 
on the general principle of the necessity of removing 
this obstruction, but on the proposition to name a defi- 
nite time for this reform, or on the expediency of al- 
lowing the House of Commons to undertake it, the 
Liberals at once divide into numerous and conflicting 
camps, some favoring most radical measures, others 
willing to wait the progress of events. Further resist- 
ance by the Peers to the popular will may result in the 
Speaker of the House of Commons being made a 
virtual dictator, clothed with powers to deal effectively 
with all cases of obstruction. 

A meeting of the “ National Liberal Federation” 
at London on the Ist inst. adopted resolutions favoring 
the abolition of primogeniture and other forms of en- 
tail, security of tenure for farmers, and making com- 
pensation for improvements on lands compulsory ; 
and urging the purchase of lands by the Government 
for allotments to laborers. 

IRELAND.—“ Boycotting ” has greatly increased in 
some districts, and the Government is considering what 
means can be used to suppress the practice. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, as one of the Cabinet, has visited 
Dublin, to inquire into the condition of Ireland and the 
wants of its people, to lay the results of his investiga- 





tions before the Government, and if he can, to propose’ 


some measures of relief. Judge Ferguson at Cork 
declared recently that never before in the history of 
Ireland had such reckless disregard of life and prop- 
erty been shown, and that if immediate steps were not 
taken for the suppression of crime, a more stringent 
Coercion act than ever would be necessary. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Conservative leader of the 
House of Commons, asserts that crime in Ireland now 
is nothing compared with that in 1880 and 1881. 

FRANCE.—The elections for members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies were held on the 4th inst. Returns 
from 81 departments, up to midnight of the sth, 
showed that 133 Conservatives and 141 Republicans 
had been elected, with 202 second ballots required. 
Four of the Ministers were defeated, and have retired 
from the Cabinet. 

A dispatch from Mozambique received in London 
on the 2th ult., asserted that on the 1oth, the French 
troops attacked a strong entrenched position occupied 


by the Hovas at Tarafat, Madagascar, and were de- 


feated and compelled to retire to Tamatave. 
ITALy,—It is said that important documents relating 

to the Caroline Islands have been found in the ar- 

chives of the Vatican. It is thought they will facilitate 


the settlement of the difficulty between Spain and 


Germany. 


DENMARK.—The Diet opened on the 5th. Political 
dissensions are rife, and a stormy session is expected, 
An effort will be made to force the King to comply 
with the vote of the Diet at the previous session, by 
dismissing his obnoxious Ministers. There will prob. 
ably also be discussion of the King’s conduct in having 
levied taxes by royal decree when the Diet refused to 
vote the budget, and declared his purpose to continue 
to do so until the Diet should do its duty, as he con. 
sidered it. Mayors in various places refused to levy 
the illegal taxes, and numerous political prosecutions 
have resulted from demonstrations against the Gov. 
ernment. ° 

TURKEY AND BULGARIA.—The Ambassadors met at 
Constantinople on the Ist, to consider the Roumelian 


question, but adjourned without transacting any im- 


portant business, because several of them had not re- 


ceived formal instructions from their Governments, 


The Porte has sent a circular to the Powers, protest- 


ing against the action of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria 
in disarming the Mussuiman inhabitants of Roumelia, 
The Porte, as a precautionary measure to prevent the 
reduction of supplies in case of war, has issued an 
order prohibiting the exportation of cereals. 


A deputation of Bulgarians were received on the 


3d, by the Czar at the Danish royal palace near Elsi. 
nore, where that monarch was on a visit to the King, 
his father-in-law. Their mission was to ask the Czar’s 
recognition of the union of Bulgaria and Roumelia. 


The Hungarian Premier, in a speech in the Diet on 


the 3d, declared that all the Powers desired to sustain 
the Treaty of Berlin; and that the Conference at Con- 
stantinople was consonant with the Sultan's wishes. 


SERVIA.—The meeting of the Skuptschina on the 
Ist resulted in Servia’s demanding an extension of ter- 


ritory. The populace clamor for the annexation of 
Macedonia.. The Skuptschina favors the project, but 
the Government opposes it. 


DomEstTiIc.—The public debt statement for the Ist 


inst, showed a decrease for last month of $12,757,965, 


and since Seventh mo. Ist of $24,279,807. _ 
, On account of the small-pox in Montreal, inspectors 


have|been appointed in the States bordering on Canada, 
to examine passengers crossing the frontier. 


RL 


NOTICE. 


Society FOR HoME CULTURE.—The term for 1885- 
86 has opened, and the Society can give assistance in 
the study of Literature and Educational works, and 
in several branches of History and Science. 

The annual fee is $2.00. Application for member- 
ship may be made to the Secretary, 

Mary P., ELKINTON, 
3t 325 Pine St., Phila, 


The Corporation of Haverford College. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of “The Corporation of 
Haverford College” will be held in the Committee 
Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Third-day, Tenth month 13th, 1885, at three o'clock 
P.M, [8-3t] CuAs, ROBERTS, Secretary. 


JOHN BELL, 


Land, Loan, Insurance, General Business Agent, 
Notary Public, Broker and Conveyancer, 


No. 83 E. Santa Clara St., San José, California. 


Homes, Lands, &c., bought for non-residents ; money securely 

invested in First Moses Real Estate. Interests collected. 
The beautiful Santa Clara Valley presents climatic and other 

advantages unsurpassed. Best references given if requires a 
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